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government and liberty which they exercised never reached a high level.
All that can be said is that they were quasi-bourgeois, just as the ville
ncwve or enfranchised bourg was a quasi-town, if we may coin the word5
very different from a town with full rights.

In reality the medieval town in the true sense of the word only existed
in places where urban law, i.e. a law established for a population essentially
devoted to commerce and industry, became developed to a point when
the town became a clearly defined legal person. A definition, summa-
rising the essential characteristics which it presented and which have been
considered in the preceding pages, is not easy to formulate. Perhaps
it would be possible to risk the following definition: a medieval town
was a community under the aegis of a fortified enclosure, living by the
exercise of commerce and industry, and enjoying exceptional judicial and
administrative rights which constituted it a privileged body.

It now remains to describe shortly the municipal government, such as
it developed in its essential features from the time when towns were formed.
This subject is of great interest. For it may be said that this government
demonstrates the first attempt made since the days of antiquity to
organise public affairs, to establish a commonwealth. And it must be
added that in the Middle Ages, when the Church and the State constantly
blended, it was moreover the earliest example of a purely lay organ-
isation.

Its essential object was the common weal of the bourgeoisie, or the
municipal resputtica. Now as the bourgeoisie was a new class in medieval
society, a number of new problems arose, which demanded fresh solutions.
The gravest of these problems were of the economic and financial order.
For the bourgeoisie which lived on commerce and industry depended on
external sources for the food necessary for their existence. It was there-
fore essential for their maintenance and development that they should
first of all attend to commissariat. But it was just as important to organise
defences against attacks to which their defenceless wealth was exposed;
and the first necessity was to protect themselves by a solid system of
moats or walls. This twofold necessity entailed considerable expenditure.
It was therefore essential to establish a financial system capable of meet-
ing the heavy expenses, without which the very existence of the bourgeoisie
would become impossible.

We are unfortunately ill-informed as to the initial measures taken by
the urban magistrates to meet the inevitable calls upon their resources.
It is only from the thirteenth century onwards that we possess sufficiently
abundant or precise documents concerning municipal administration to
enable us to describe it in detail. But there is no doubt that what is
then apparent had been preparing during the course of the previous
century. Influenced by experience, impelled by practical necessity, and
supported by civic sentiment, they arrived pretty quickly at an oiganisa-
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